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HIS BY RIGHT. 
BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETG. ETC, 
Peake 
CHapTeR [V.—CyriL’s AMBITION. 

TERRIBLE scene had taken place in the park, | -eynested the men not to remove their prisoner until 

and had terminated in the baronet being car- | he returned. 
ried to the house in a state of insensibility. As! As soon as he had left them, one of the men, after 
they were taking his father away Cyril had haughtily watching his retreating figure until it was lost 
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“Wait here!” was the indignant rejoinder, | 
«why, I’d see him blowed first; but I don’t mind , 
staying in the cab a short time, just to see if the old | 
gentleman comes round, because I know it will be | 
doing you a kindness, sir.” | 

The lass words were addressed to the prisoner, 
Harold Chadburn, who gratefully acknowledged the | 
consideration shown him. 

Accordingly they adjourned to the cab, which was | 
standing at the Jodge-gates, and placing their pri- 
soner between them, the men settled down to wait 
the return of the heir of the Chadburns, 

How slowly the minutes dragged on. Harold 
Chadburn became anxious, and occasionally leaned 
forward, his gaze turned uneasily towards the house. | 
Would Cyril let him go without relieving the agony 
of suspense which he knew he would be suffering | 
while his father lay, as they said, between life and | 
death ? If Sir Richard died, Harold knew that his 
death would be laid upon him, with the united re- | 
proaches of the whole family. 

The men, who were keeping vigilant watch on 
their prisoner, saw that the suspense was becoming | 
almost unbearable to him, and one of them, with the | 
benevolent intention of putting an end to it, re- | 
marked to his companion, “It’s no use waiting any | 
longer, Sims, the old gentleman must be better, and 
that young fellow won’t take the trouble to come 
and inform us. Had he been worse we should have | 
heard ; bad news travels fast.” 

The other, with a keener insight into human 
nature, and a finer perception of what would be real | 
consolation to the prisoner, said, “ We’ll wait a few | 
minutes longer, mate, there’s no hurry.” 

Harold looked his thanks. A few minutes later, 
and Cyril Chadburn was seen making his way to- | 
wards them. There was a striking contrast between | 
the brothers. The elder was handsome and haughty, 
with the severely classic outline and the finely-cut | 
features which he inherited from his mother—the 
same pride in the curve of the thin nostril, and the 
set look of determination about the close thread-like 
lips. The face of the younger belonged to a fair 
type, for he had a striking likeness to his sister 
Lucy. There might be lines of weakness about the 
full flexible lips, but there was nothing to repel or 
excite distrust. As his brother came up to the cab, 
Ifarold eagerly extended his hand, which the other 
just touched with the tips of his fingers. 

There was a strained look of anxiety in the young 
man’s eyes that would have touched any one less | 
stern than Cyril, as he said breathlessly, “ Oh, Cyril, | 
the suspense of waiting has been dreadful. , How is 


my father—not worse, surely not worse ?”” | 
“ And if he was, Harold,” the other replied coldly, | 
“it would be only what you might expect.” | 





among the trees, said sarcastically, ‘‘ Well, that’s | 


cool; how is it to be, mate? Shall we wait here | 
until that young gent finds his way back to us?” 





| misjudged you.” 


The head of the younger brother went down in 
self-abasement, which had something pitiful in it, 

“‘ How is he, Cyril? tell me at once. Itis dreadful 
to sit here and know nothing. My head feels ready 
to burst.” As he spoke, he pressed his hands over 
his forehead where a network of swollen vets were 
clearly visible. 

But Cyril’s voice remained unchanged, and his 
manner lost nothing of its hardness as he said, 
“You cannot say that this punishment is not de- 
served, Harold; you have only yourself to blame,” 

“Cyril, for mercy’s sake tell me how my father 
is!” 

** All that I can say is that he lives, 
the carriage for Dr. Ward.” 

“Ts he conscious ?” faltered Harold; “and has he 
mentioned me ?” 

“Conscious !—yes ; but you must know that from 
to-day your name will be a forbidden one to him, as 
he can have no comfort or pleasure in recalling it.” 

“Yes, I suppose it has come to that; but your 
words are cruel.” 

“They are just, Harold. You have been a con- 


T have sent 


| stant source of trouble to him from the time you left 


college, and if he dies now, you will have killed him.” 
“Oh, Cyril, Cyril! you at least might spare me!” 
“Why should I? you have not spared others, or 
shown yourself sensitive of the feelings of those 
whom you had a right to consider.” 
There was a flash of the Chadburn pride in Harold's 
eyes as he said, passionately, ‘‘ Reproaches, always 
reproaches from you, Cyril. You might have saved 


| me if you would; even last night it would not have 


been too late—yet you refused.” 

“Yes; it would have been encouraging you, and 
I should have acted against my conscience. Remem- 
ber, I have the honour of the Chadburn name to 
uphold, and that I will do at any sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling. You should know that I am not the 


man to let any weakness of that kind stand in my 


way.” 

“Yes, I do know it.” The voice was emphatic, 
though it did not rise beyond the subdued under- 
tone in which the brothers had continued their talk; 
but Harold’s face was flushed and agitated. “Then 
I have had your answer, Cyril; I am to be left to 
my fate ?” 

“No; as usual,,you are wrong. As soon as Dr. 
Ward has arrived, I shall follow you to town, and 
see what can be done.”’ 

“Will you, Cyril? Thanks; and forgive me if I 
And in a sudden revulsion of 
feeling the young man held out his hands. 

His brother replied coldly, “No; you did not mis- 
judge me, and you owe me no thanks. What I do 
will be only in obedience te Sir Richard.” 

A few seconds more and the brothers had parted, 
with a distant “good morning,” and a frigid shake 
of the hand from Cyril—that was all. There was 
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no relenting at the last, to soften the memory of his 
bitter words and disarm their sting. So the cab 
drove away with the officers and their prisoner, 
while the haughty heir of the Chadburns walked 
slowly back to the Court, alike forgetful of his sick 





| 


| 


| such demonstrations of affection, not even to the 


nephew, who was known to be a favourite. But 
he was different to Bessie, his nursling, the beautiful 
child whom he had reared, and whose history he had 
told to none, with the exception, perhaps, of the old 


father and his unfortunate brother. Allhis thoughts | servant, Philis Ford. 


were of himself and his future. Ambition was his 
ruling passion—the ambition to restore the past | 
glories of his family, and fortune seemed inclined 
to befriend him. He had accidentally made the | 
acquaintance of Lewis Darley, the gentleman who | 
owned the greater part of the Chadburn estates, and | 
Cyril was not the man to let even pride stand be- 
tween him and his interest. He became a constant 
visitor at Abbey House. 

Within the past few months he had ascertained 
that the old miser had willed all his property to an 
adopted daughter, Bessie Grant. It was of her he 
was thinking as he walked back to Chadburn Court. 


CHAPTER V. 
“T HAVE LEARNED YOUR SECRET.” 





Ir wanted a few minutes to twelve by the old clock 
on the stairs when Lewis Darley rose from his seat 
and closed the book he had been studying, putting 
itand the pens and ink away with the methodical | 
precision which belonged to his habits. His next | 
care was to remove the threadbare old coat which | 
hung so loosely about him, exchanging it for the | 
one he usually wore out of doors, and which was, 
still in a state of careful preservation, in spite of 
its term of lengthened servitude. The same might 
have been said of his old-fashioned, well-brushed hat, 
which, together with the antiquated coat, often elicited 
grumbling comments from Philis Ford, who, with cha- } 
racteristic bluntness, made no secret of her opinion, 
“that it was a shame for her master, with his heaps 
of money, not to buy a new suit of clothes and en- 
courage trade, instead of going through the streets 
looking as if he didn’t own five shillings in the | 
world,” 

Having completed his preparations, the old man 
provided himself with a heavy-knobbed walking- | 
stick, and casting a parting glance round the room, | 
as if to assure himself that everything was in order, 
turned towards the door, muttering, “I suppose it | 
will be a repetition of the old scene; for the time | 
has not yet come, and until it does I will tell him | 
nothing.” 

He grasped the door-handle as he spoke, gave it a 
sharp turn, and threw the door open, just as a fair 
hand had been raised to knock outside. 

“Bless me, Bessie! I did not expect to see you | 
here, my dear. You see, I am going oat.” | 

This was added with evident regret as the young | 
girbeame into the room, and he took both her hands | 
into his and drew her towards him. 





To no other 
human being did the singular old man ever show 


From the days when he nursed her, a lisping 
prattler on his knee, until then, when ske stood 
before him in her sweet womanly grace, Bessie 
seemed to be elected before all others to have centred 
in herself whatever tenderness his nature could give 
out. 

At sight of her his face visibly relaxed; even his 
voice had a softer modulation as he said, a little 
wistfully, “I am sorry to have to hurry away, my 
darling ; but it is an appointment,” 

He was answered in a tone half playful, half 
serious. ‘“ Well, never mind, uncle” (that was the 
name she had been taught to call him); “when you 
come back we can have our talk just as well as now. 
I only come to tell you that I have learned your 
secret,” 

He gave an involuntary start and dropped her 
hand, as he repeated, “Learned my secret! what 
do you mear ?” 

She laughed at his perplexity and the serious look 
he gave her—a light girlish laugh that quite re- 
assured him, and gave him an inclination to share 
her mirth. 

“You pretend you don’t know what I mean, unele ; 
the secret about the flower-show. Philis has just 
told me; and though I knew you were going out, I 
could not rest until I had thanked you.” 

He answered with affected vexation. “Ah! I 
might have known that Philis would be sure to tell 
you. ‘That’s the worst of your sex; they never 
could keep a secret., It was a mistake to tell 
her.” 

“ You must not blame Philis; she wanted to give 
me the pleasure of looking forward. It will be the 
first time I ever went to one, and you know, dear 
uncle, how fond I am of flowers. Oh, I do hope the 
weather will be fine that day!” 

“« Will it be such a pleasure to go?” 

“It will be delightful! I think I shall dream 
about it every night, uncle.” 

Her manner seemed to make him thoughtful. 
When he spoke, his tone was rather that of one 
communing with himself than holding conversation 
with another. 

“Yes, of course it’s only natural. The old house 
is such a dull place for my little girl, no wonder she 
is glad of anything to make a break in her life. The 
old woman was right; she wants change. Bessie,” 
he added abruptly, “stand a little nearer the window, 
where I can see your face in the stronger light. I 
want to see for myself whether it has been getting 
thin and pale under my very eyes, yet never seen— 
never seen till now.” 
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As he spoke he gently raised the girl’s face, and 
for some seconds studied it with close attention—a 
gaze so full of yearning tenderness that it left no 
harsh lines visible in that grim, grey face; the finer 
part of his nature was strong in its ascendenecy, un- 
mixed with any earthly dross of selfishness. Miser 
as he was known to be, and credited with a miser’s 
gloating love for the wealth which he had amassed, 
he would at that moment have given liberally of his 
hoarded treasures for the sake of the young life he 
held so dear. It might have wrung his heart to 
part with his gold, but he would have done it for 
Philis was right ; she was thinner 
and paler than he liked to see. Yes, something must 
be done to restore the colour to her cheeks. She 
should go to the show, and anywhere else that she 
pleased. The young girl was evidently surprised 
and touched by his manner. 

“Why do you look at me in that way, dear uncle; 
what is the matter?” 

“Nothing, child—nothing, only an old man’s 
fancies and fears. So you will be glad to go to the 
flower-show,” he added evasively, as he let go her 
hand. 

She gave him a grave, wondering look. Familiar 
as she was with his peculiarities, his manner that 
morning puzzled her, even while she was touched 
by the love and tender thought for herself which 
she felt were underlying all. Stronger and closer 
than the mere tie of kinship, was the bond which 
years had knit between those two, the whimsical 
old man and the fresh young girl. She clung to 
him as the one friend of her friendless life. But 
much as she owed him, the sum of obligation was 
evenly struck; for all that had been bestowed upon 
her, she had more than repaid in the brightness 
which she had infused into his life, and the way in 
w>ich her influence had kept alive the humanity 
within him. Even the passion which held such 
tyranny over him had been ennobled and purified 
through his love for her. It had given it an unsel- 
fish aim, thereby lifting it from the earthly sordid- 
ness of the miser’s narrowing greed for gold. He 
had spoken the truth to his old servant; it was not 
for himself that he pinched and saved, and took such 
pride in adding to the fair lands that he already 
owned. 

“Uncle” (as she spoke her voice trembled a 
little, and her large eyes looked as if tears were 


her, his darling. 


gathering under their long, veiling lashes), “I have 
said that I shall be glad to go to the flower-show, 
but it is not that I have any reason, except the 
pleasure of seeing the beautiful things I am so fond 
of-—not that Iam eager to get away from home, nor 
because Tam unhappy or dissatisfied with anything 
in my life. You must believe what I say about this, 
uncle; it would hurt me very much if you did not, 
and I would rather not go anywhere.” 

There was a bright spot of colour burning on 





i 


each cheek, and the sensitive lips pressed each other 
in a characteristic way they had of setting their sea] 
upon any purpose which she had fixed for herself, 
It belonged to Bessie Grant’s nature to be thoroughly 
earnest in all that she felt and thought. The old 
man did his best to soothe her. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear; of course, that is understood 
between us. I would not grieve my little girl for 
anything, but a change will do you good, Bessie, 
It will not do to keep you always shut up within 
this gloomy house; the day will come for you to take 
your place in the world, and you ought to be prepared 
beforehand; and there is something else to occupy 
your thoughts, Bessie,” he added, rubbing his 
hands with almost childish eagerness; “you will 
have to go shopping with Philis and get your new 
finery.” 

‘My finery, uncle!” she exclaimed, with a look of 
surprise ; “am I to have new things to go in?” 

“Yes, Bessie, I have made up my mind that you 
shall go dressed as handsomely as any of them, not 
even my Lady Chadburn or her daughter shall take 
the shine from you.” 

The pleased, happy glance she gave him and the 
rich colour that dyed her cheeks did him good, and 
he stooped and kissed her, which kiss she returned 
with interest, saying earnestly, “My dear, dear 


” 


1»? 
. 


uncle, you are too good to me. 

“No, no, darling, not good enough; but remem- 
ber,” he added, as the thought of having to part 
with the money passed through his mind, “ you must 
take great care of them, for I cannot afford to in- 
dulge you again for a long time.” 

“ But I ean manage without, dear uncle. It Goes 
not need such things to keep me happy. Iam con- 
tented so long as I have you to love me.” 

All thoughts of the expense faded at once, and he 
drew her to him, whispering as he again and again 
kissed her, “ Bless you, my precious, you shall have the 
best that can be bought. I have set my heart on 
it. I want to see my pretty one dressed like other 
young ladies.’ And he hurriedly placed some money 
in her hand, as if he felt that it was a relief to get 
through that part of the proceeding. He would have 
lingered some time longer kad not Bessie reminded 
him of his appointment, which he had forgotten in 
his excitement. She walked with him to the gate, 
where she left him, and went back to the house, to 
consult with Philis on the subject of her purehases. 
As she passed down the walk the old man cast a 
loving, lingering glance after her, saying softly to 
himself, as the heavy gates closed upen him, “ My 
little treasure grows more beautiful every day. She 
said she was happy and content. Heaven grant she 
may remain so. While I live it must be my care 
to ward off trouble from her; above all, he must not 
cross her young life. I am bound by my promise 
to the dead not to let that shadow fall upon her. 
What if she had discovered the secret ?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE RAILWAY-STATION. 


“Five minutes past twelve, and no sign of his | 
coming! Is fortune going to fail me with Lewis | 
Darley ? Does he mean to shirk the meeting? And | 
yet he promised—it is not like him to break his 
word.” 

The speaker who thus soliloquised was a tall | 
elderly man, of gentlemanly appearance, and de- | 
cidedly military air. He was pacing the platform 
of the railway-station, an exercise in which he had 
been indulging for the last half hour. It was fully | 
that time since the London train had set him down. | 
He carried a small leather travelling-bag and a 
slender walking-cane, which he swung carelessly in 
his hand, occasionally giving vent to his impatience | 
by beating the toe of his boot when he stopped to 
consult his wateh and reconnoitre the approaches to 
the station. But the one for whom he waited came 
not, and though chafing with impatience, he had no 
resource but to continue his measured walk. Every 
passing minute seemed unnaturally lengthened by 
his anxiety and rising irritation. 

This stranger was not one likely to pass unnoticed 
inacrowd. Any discerning student of human faces 
would have given him his individuality at once. He 
had evidently been handsome in his youth, and could 
still claim consideration for his good looks; yet it 
would not have been pleasant to meet many such 
faces. With all its regularity of feature, it gave the 
impression of want of sincerity, and of a character 
full of subtle reserves. There was a_ plentiful 
sprinkling of silver among the thick masses of brown 
hair, and incipient wrinkles were traceable in the 
corners of the eyes. Yet he was not an old man, 
and if signs of physical preservation might be 
credited, many years of vigorous life still remained 
to him. 

Five minutes more had passed, and the stranger 
was still chafing and fretting in his disappointment 
at the non-appearance of Mr. Darley. 

Several persons, who, like himself, appeared to be 
idling about the platform, glanced after him with 
evident curiosity ; and one or two of the porters 
having remarked the military walk of the stranger, | 
made up their minds, after some critical inspection, 





materfamilias and her noisy train of some half- 
dozen juveniles. She was in a state of damp excite- 
ment concerning the fate of a precious box, which she 
protested had not been taken out with the rest of 
the luggage. It was at that moment the stranger 
heard his name spoken by a short sharp voice at his 
elbow, and turning, found himself face to face with 
the person for whom he had been waiting with such 
anxiety. 

“ At last, Mr. Darley. In another five minutes I 
should have ceased to expect you, for you are always 
so punctual in keeping time.” 

As he spoke he held out his hand, but Lewis 
Darley took no notice of the movement—a decided 
slight, if intentionally done. The stranger flashed 
at him a quick angry glance, and hastily withdrew 
his hand. He had drawn his own conclusions. The 
faint smile that crept for an instant round his mouth 
might have been translated: “ I understand our posi- 
tions. There is no regard wasted between us. In 
that, at least, we are equal.” 

“You are right, Bernard Ayrton; I am always 
punctual, if possible, but this morning I was de- 
layed.” 

The old man spoke ina dry hard tone, that was 
very different to the tender modulation which his 
voice had had for Bessie. He added, slowly, “ We 
must make our interview brief, Mr. Ayrton.” 

“As brief as you like for me, provided you give 
me the answer to what I asked you in my letter— 
that is all I ask. But we cannot talk here, among 
all these people. Follow me.” 

He led the way to an empty waiting-room, which 
gave them the quiet they sought. 

The old man drew a chair to the large leather- 
covered table, the man whom he had called Bernard 
Ayrton taking a seat on the opposite side. 

So they faced each other, two men so antagonistic 
in all their thoughts and feelings—so widely diverg- 
ing from all the common grounds of sympathy which 
draw men together. On Lewis Darley’s side the 
force of repulsion was very thinly disguised. He 
was the first to speak. 

“Well, Mr. Ayrton, now that I am here, what 
have you to say?” 

“Need you ask ?” 

“Yes; for I hoped that in this interview you 





that he was a London detective on the watch for 
some one, Perhaps some one else was of the same | 
opinion, for an elderly man, dressed in a blue serge 
coat and trousers and a sailor’s hat stuck on his | 
head, catching sight of him, hastily slunk into a 
waiting -room close by. 

It was in the midst of the bustle of an arriving 
train, while the stream of passengers was overflow- 
ing the platform, that the stranger, finding himself 
unceremoniously elbowed by the crowd, endeavoured 
to extricate himself from his inconvenient position. 
During his efforts he was blockaded by a stout ! 








would see the wisdom of not reviving that subject.” 

His listener smiled incredulously. 

« An unaccountable delusion of yours, Mr. Darley, 
for you must have been aware that I had no other 
motive for asking you to meet me.” 

“Then I am to understand that you are still bent 
upon acting contrary to the advice I have already 
given you?” 

“Yes; Iam determined to leave no means untried.” 

“Tt will be a useless quest.” 

“Not if untiring perseverance is as potent as our 
school copy-books taught us to believe.” 
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A shade passed over the old man’s face. He | 
stooped to pick up a glove which he had dropped 
while Bernard Ayrton spoke. Was it done because 
he felt himself becoming agitated, and sought to 
escape observation until the momentary disturbance | 
had passed ? 

If the stranger had any suspicion of the effect 
produced by his words, he was too polite to allow it 
to appear. He waited a few seconds for Lewis | 
Darley’s answer. As none was given, he resumed, 
“You wished our interview to be brief, My. 
Darley; so do I. To come to the point at once, do 
you still intend to withhold the knowledge which 
you have kept from me ?” 

“I do; until the right time comes I will reveal 
nothing.” 

There was a glitter in the stranger’s eye as he 
said slowly, “ And this is your final decision ?” 

















aie Bo Ta 

“ And with the design of compelling me to submit 
to your conditions and wait your time? Once more, 
Lewis Darley, I ask you to grant my request; to 
tell me now, and do an act of justice, for you cannot 


| deny that I have a right to know.” 


“T have answered you, Mr. Ayrton.” The old 
man spoke with quiet dignity, that was strangely at 
variance with the mental struggle through which he 
was passing at that moment. 

“Then you compel me to find out for myself, or 


force you to tell me.” 


“That you are powerless to do,” replied the old 
man; “so I laugh at your threats, and defy you.” 
Bernard Ayrton turned pale. ‘As you please, Mr, 
Darley ; but I warn you that mine shall not be a 
useless quest.” 
(To be continued.) 
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92 HAT shall a man give in exchange for 

- his soul?” is a question that indicates 
clearly enough the unspeakable im- 
portance of the subject now before | 
us. It is a question that every one | 
admits to be all-important, and yet it is one the | 
practical consideration of which is ever being post- | 
poned. There seems to be always something more | 
near, more pressing, more urgent; and thus that | 
which is of the greatest moment is pushed off or | 
set aside, until some “more convenient season.” 
Just as when a straw is placed before the eye, it 
will suffice to blot out miles upon miles of land- 
scape from view, so the small and trivial incidents 
of things temporal shut out the view and the pros- 
pect of the things eternal. 

We must try in this paper to bring the soul 
very near to us; and to view it, not as a distant 
object, through a telescope, but as something very 
near, to be narrowly inspected by the microscope. 
Everything is included in the soul. It is man’s 
own very self; and all the provisions that are made | 
in rel.gion and revelation and grace are designed | 
for its advantage and good. It is the only thing | 
that survives the life we now live, and the death | 
by which we die. After the body, and after the | 
grave, the soul still lives. It is the last; and, as | 
Bunyan says, “That which is last is lasting.” 

There is no illustration of the soul more com- | 
plete or masterly than Bunyan’s “Holy War.” | 
The scene around which the allegorist weaves | 
this his great spiritual allegory is “Mansoul.” | 
The town of Mansoul is of God’s building; it | 
belonged to God; it was God's dwelling-place, his 
habiiation. The citadel of Mansoul is the heart, | 





OF THE SOUL. 
M.A., VICAR OF CLERKENWELL. 


the walls are the flesh, the gates are the senses. 
God’s throne is either set up there, or else it is 
cast down; and God is either honoured or dis- 
honoured in the soul. The inhabitants of the 
town are the understanding, the conscience, the 
will, the hopes, the joys, the thoughts, the expe- 
riences. ‘These are the men, the women, and 
the children of Mansoul—a prolific generation, 
still ever growing and increasing for good or for 
evil. 

This habitation, made for God’s own possession, 
was taken by Satan, and has continued ever since 
to be more or less in his hands and under his 
influence. Hence the Gospel, in the advent and 
work and person of Christ, comes up and lays 
siege to the soul; the trumpet-call summons to 
surrender; and by severity, and kindness, and 
discipline, and love the Divine Son strives to win 
it back to the obedience of the Father. The soul 
is re-taken by Christ, for himself and God. But 
even still there are lurking Diabolonians, who 
conspire and betray and deceive and rebel; and, 
with more or less success, they combine te drive 
out the Holy Spirit of God. Satan again enters, 
and takes possession; he is again dislodged. The 
battle is ever raging, with alternations and vicis- 
situdes. While Satan holds the soul, nothing is 
left undone for the accomplishment of its ruin and 
degradation. The understanding is darkened, con- 
science imprisoned, the bells muffled, the watch- 


| dogs drugged, the doors fastened, the streets 


barricaded, the stately monuments of better and 
braver times dismantled, and the whole city left 


‘a desolation and a curse, with its rabble of unruly 


wills and passions let loose, “ hurricaning through 
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Mansoul,” and there is many a sortie, in word and 
deed—the sallying forth of the powers of the soul 
against Christ and his demands. 

God’s dealings with the soul, when thus in the 
power and possession of Satan, may be illustrated 
thus :—Christ outside desiring to enter and make 
it hisown. For this purpose he sometimes lays 
the axe to the root of the tree; sometimes gives 
opportunities, days of grace—* yet another year;” 
sometimes will bear it no longer—* cut it down ;” 
sometimes yearns over it in pity, as when he wept 
over the city of Jerusalem; sometimes blights 
it,as the barren fig-tree; sometimes calls it, as a 
hen its chickens; sometimes summons to surren- 
der by the artillery of his dispensations, or by the 
trimpet of the Word; and sometimes stands at the 
dcor and knocks, and asks admittance to the soul. 
And why this disobedience ? why this reluctance 
of the soul to own its lawful Lord? How true and 
loral are George Herbert’s words :— 

“Since, then, my God, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built, oh, dwell in it!” 

The creation of the soul was the last, best work 
of God; not only last in order, but best in nature. 
God made the fowl of the heaven, and the fish of 
the sea, and the beast of the earth, and herb and 
tre and grass of the field—each “after its own 
knd;” but when he made man it was after his 
ovn Divine likeness—* Let ts make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” . So God created 
nan in his own image, in the image of God created 
le him ” (Gen. i. 26, 27). 

Man has only one soul; if that be gained, all is 
yained ; if that be lost, all is lost. It is the “one 
little ewe lamb” of the poor man; his one only 
real possession. It is St. Chrysostom, I think, who 
reminds us that God hath in other things given 
us duplicates—two eyes, two ears, two feet, two 
lungs, &c., so that the one of any of these failing, 
the other is left on duty; but God hath given to 
man only one soul; and therefore it is all-important 
and indispensable. ‘Thus we can survive other 
losses, and be still ourselves; but we cannot out- 
live this loss, and continue in well-being. We may 
lose money, or members of the body, or property, 
and continue still to live and be happy; but “what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?” (Matt. xvi. 26.) 

There are many phases of danger and safety and 
loss. ‘There is “lost and found,” as a treasure; 
and “lost and won,” as a battle; and “lost and 
saved,” as a ship and the lives therein. Now all 
ihese apply to the soul. It is the treasure—the 
me great priceless treasure of every man; it 
way be “lost,” or it may be “found.” It is the 
ostly stake at issue, while the great battle of life 
nges around it; it may be “lost,” or it may be 
“von.” It is the precious cargo confided to the 
fril craft of this mortal life; it may be “lost” in 





the depths of the sea, or it may be landed safely on 
yonder shore—“ saved,” eternally saved. Then 
this must be the great purpose of life; it must be 
first, last, everything—this saving of the soul. 
What would be thought of that father or mother, 
whose house is on fire, and who would see to the 
safety of the furniture, or even of a bag of gold, 
and leave their child to the last, if they thought of 
him at all? and then, at last, you hear them cry, 
“Oh, my child, my poor lost child!” Yet even su 
is it with those who neglect the soul. Having 
saved this interest and that, and having gained 
even the whole world, what avail is it then to cry 
out, “ Oh, my soul, my poor lost soul !” 

To those who seek for “ Illustrations” of Divine 
things, I know of no book more illustrative in every 
way than the “ Emblems, Divine and Moral,” by 
Francis Quarles, a quaint and characteristic writer 
of the seventeenth century. Each “ Emblem” is 
accompanied by its own picture-illustration, and is 
further explained by the poetic descriptions of the 
author’s remarkable pen. I shall take here that 
series of “Illustrations of the Soul” contained in 
book iii. of this work, and give the substance of 
these to my readers, hoping they may lead to fur- 
ther thought and reflection on this weighty and 
solemn subject :— 

1. The first “ Emblem” represents the Soul as 
in darkness— under a dark night and a cloudy sky, 
but with many stars appearing between the cloud- 
rifts; and, lo! the Light of light rises out of the 
darkness, and the “ groping soul” sees the light 
of Jesus. A sentiment from St. Augustine points 
the moral of the emblem—‘“ Lord, thou art God, 
who hast led me from darkness and the shadow of 
death ; thou hast called me into this glorious light, 
and behold, I see!” 

2. The Soul is represented as an idiot, crowned 
with cap and bells, a bauble in its hand, and 
riding a hobby “with antic pleasure.” Beside the 
Soul is Christ, covering his eyes with his wounded 
right hand, lest he should see the Soul’s folly ; and 
with the left hand he points the finger of warning 
and admonition on the silly trifler. “ Lord, thou 
knowest my foolishness ; and my sins are not hid 
from thee” (Ps. Ixix. 5). 

3. The Soul is sin-stricken and sin-sick upon its 
couch. Christ, as the Physician, sits beside the 
bed, with his healing hand on the aching head of 
the sorrowful one. Appended are these deeply- 
significant lines :— 

**Canst thou be sick, and such a doctor by ? 
Thou canst not live unless thy doctor die : 
Strange kind of grief, that finds no med’cine good 
To ’suage her pains, but the physician’s blood!” 

4. The Soul is grinding, blindfolded, in the prison- 
house, bound with the cords of sin; and, under the 
lash, it drags the millstone round and round— 
“ Both lash and labour too!” 
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“Thy sin's the author of thy self-tormenting : 
Thou grind’st for sinning ; scourg’d for not repenting.” 

5. The Soul is represented as the clay in the 
hand of the potter, who is framing and fashioning 
it. ‘‘ Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast 
made 1xe as the clay; and wilt thou bring me into 
dust again?” (Job x. 9.) The Soul pleads with 
its Maker as a “slender vessel,” and of “ brittle 
temper,” and its foundation but “a sod of clay,” 
and asks, “Oh, mend what thou hast made, what 
I have broke!” 

6. The Soul is bowed upon its knees before the 
Almighty One. It has sinned in open rebellion 
against its Lord—* So apt is dust to fly in’s face 
who made it.” It is now grounding the weapons 
of its warfare, and pleads for mercy under the very 
uplifted sword of Divine justice itself; and this 
is the prayer of that plea—“ Remember, thou’rt a 
Father, I a child.’’ These are, indeed, meaningful 
“emblems” of the great spiritual exercises and 
experiences of men. 

7. This emblem presents the Soul in pain and 
grief, because of the withholding of the Saviour’s 
face. The hand of the Saviour is uplifted and 
expanded, covering his face from view. The Soul, 
with its hand, is striving to withdraw the covering, 
and to see the Lord—* Wherefore hidest thou 
thy face?” Is not he the Life and Light of men? 
Then, without him we are dark and dead. He is 
the “ pilgrim’s Path,” the “ blind man’s Eye,” the 
“dead man’s Life.” The emblem is illustrative 


of the desire of the Soul for the full realisation of | 


the Saviour in the light of his countenance. St. 
Augustine once more supplies the moral—“ None 
can see thy face and live. Ah, Lord, let me die, 
that I may see thee; let me see thee, that I may 
die!” 

8. The “fountain of tears ;” here is the weeping 
Soul—* Drop, drop, into an everlasting tear.” Oh, 
the worth of tears! who can buy them, and at 
what price? ‘Tears of penitent hearts are the 
rain-drops of the Soul ; they have been well called 
“the deluge of sin.” In this flood sin is drowned; 
in these waters, returning to their strength, the 





| does our author repeat the word snares. 


and-twenty times, in half that number of lines, 
Like 
| as the panting hart, or as the affrighted deer, or 
| as the stricken doe, is the Soul, wken thus ensnared 
| by the craft and subtlety of the devil or man. How 
timely and suitable, then, is this prayer— 
“ Preserve Thy deer ; and let my soul be blest 
In Thy safe forest, where I seek for rest !” 


10. A very full and expressive emblem of the 
Soul’s judgment and justification in the personifi- 


| cation of these three—“ Jesus,” “Justice,” “ Sinner.” 


| Jesus is the judge, Justice is the officer, the sinner 
|is the culprit. Jesus holds an open book; Justice, 
| blindfolded, in his left hand holds the balance, and 
in bis right he wields a sword; the sinner stands 
with head inclined, condemned, and awaiting judg- 
ment. No more grand or magnificent descripticn 
is there in these “Emblems” than that which 
occurs here: Justice thirsts for blood; Jesis 
stays the wrath of the uplifted sword; the Sinnr 
pleads his plea—‘ Nothing but mercy, mercy, 
Lord.” Justice, impatient of delay, claims “ blocd 
for blood,” and will not suffer judgment to le 
further stayed. And then occurs that golda 
sentence of the golden Quarles, where Jesus wil 
have mercy, and justice, too, is satisfied— 


“Then turn thy thirsty blade 
Tuto my side ; let there the wound be made! 
Cheer up, dear soul ; redeem thy life with mine: 
My soul shall smart, my Leart shall bleed for thine.” 


So true is it that “He was wounded for ow 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed” (Isa. liii. 5). 

11. A nautical song, both bold and brave, illus- 
trates this emblem of the Soul. Every sentence 
embodies some nautical allusion, and illustrates 
some spiritual feeling or experience. ‘The ship, 
the freight, the voyage, the crew; the cordage, 
tackling, sails; the anchor, cable, keel; the pilot, 
compass, plummet; the stormy seas, the calms, 
the rocks, the quicksands—all have their hidden 
meaning, their spiritual import. Even “the sea- 





| 


pursuing Egyptians are engulfed, while out of | sick passenger” is not forgotten—“ Cut short his 


these water-floods the true Israel of God come 
forth a free and enfranchised people. In the 
quaint representation of this emblem, a plentiful 
stream of water is being poured forth upon the 
head of the penitent Soul, from the vial of the 
love and compassion of God. 

9. The Soul’s snares and temptations—men and 
devils in full chase after the Soul. With hounds, 


with rods, with thongs, with whips of scorpions is 
the Sout pursued over the weary field; and if these | 
dangers are avoided, then the net is spread, and 
the snare of the fowler; and death is there, ready 
to draw the cords of the net, when his prey is 
caught and caged. 


It is all snared ground; two- 


| voyage; land him in his wished-for port!” And 
; when the Soul is stranded, or fast bound in shai- 
‘lows, this suitable advice is given—* Thy ship 
wants sea-room : make it with thy tears!” 
12. The Soul, convinced of sin and of God's 
wrath, would hide itself, or flee from the Divine 
| Presence. But whither? Seas and shadows, rocks 
| and deserts, the silent grave itself, cannot hide the 
Soul from the All-seeing One. “Tis vain to fight 
*tis vain to flee. Nought can keep the Soul fron 
the all-searching sight of the All-knowing Go« 
| And why should we flee from God? “ Lord, 0 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
‘ eternal life’? (John vi. 68). 
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(Drawn by F. W. Lawson ) 


‘© You went to your happy life”—p. 26. 
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“Then work Thy will; if passion bid me flee, | Spirit commands the full thoroughfare of the vista 


My reason shall obey ; my wings shall be | 


Stretched out no further than from Thee to Thee!” | before it. The Spirit holds a telescope to the eye, 


and sees the things that are afar off, the joys and 

13. “ What is life?” The Soul asks the ques- | judgments of the future, and learns the timely les. 
tion, and this emblem is the answer. It shows a! sons of faith and fear. The Flesh, on the other 
sundial pointing out the ever-fleeting hours of | side, holds a small toy-kaleidoscope, and is suf. 
day; a bank of fading lilies occupies the fore- | ficiently pleased with its ever-changing colours 
ground; the Saviour comes to arrest the Soul, as | and patterns and designs, that “vanish” with the 
yet unprepared, and before the dial has told the | turning of a hand.” Is not this a picture descrip- 
close of day. The Soul pleads for time, more time | tive of the characters of men? “O that they were 
—“ And what thou giv’st me, I will give to tears.” | wise, that they understood this, that they would 
The Soul’s fears are great, because its burden is | consider their latter end!” (Deut. xxxii. 29.) 
heavy. Its sins are living sins. They are not} 16. The Soul disconsolate and sad, cast on a 
yet crucified with Christ, “nailed to his cross.” | desert shore. Both Night and Day are repre. 
Well does the Soul exclaim, “Oh, shall I die be- | sented in the emblem—Night studded with stars, 
fore my sins are dead P” and crowned with a crescent moon; Day, with the 

14. Emblem of the nature, the hope, the prospect | rays of glory dawning forth. The Soul sits with 
of the Flesh and of the Spirit respectively. In| her face turned away from both, for to her both 
the perspective stands Death at the arched portal | are alike unwelcome—‘ Day worse than night, 
of a fiery furnace, a drawn two-edged sword in his | night worse than day, appears.” Old Time hovers 
right hand (for those that die), and in his left a| above her head, with the hourglass in his right 
branch of palm (for those who triumph over death). | hand, and in his left the mowing sickle. The Soul 
Above this portal are the plains of heaven and the | sighs for death, and yet Oid Time postpones to 
throne of God, and Jesus sitting on the throne. | strike the blow. It is a melancholy ending of the 
In the foreground, in a sitting posture, are the | Emblems of the Soul; but there are many—per- 
dlesh and the Spirit, face to face. The Flesh sits | haps more than many—of whom it may be said 
with its back to all the perspective view ; while the | to be a sad but suitable description. 








AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


Pal HUS do we meet again, on the shore of life’s | That supreme moment of bliss you know I can 
j x ebbing sea, never forget ; 
After twenty years. I knew we should meet Twenty years ago! yet I feel its ecstasy still. 
again, aes : ' 
Ere each of us set our sail for the life that is to be, ta ee TEA Rene OS 
acini — ae poet e Pe ees eae ae Dead to the world beside, I lived for nought but 
more pain. you. 
Twenty years have fled, and left you still the same, | The life I lived in the flesh, I lived for you alone: 
Still with the same lithe form, the same pale, You doubted it once, I think; but now you know 
spiritual brow ; it was true. 
Twenty years ago, I was hale and stalwart of 
frame, 
Those long years came and went—see what they |- 
leave me now! 


You went to your happy life, and I to my living 
grave ; 
Around your young pure heart the tendrils of love 
were twirled ; 
Ah! how I loved you then, with all my strong | I thought, too late, alas! of a soul I had to save, 








As meet again on earth they never can or will; single grace. 


man’s heart, | And went to my lone life-work, far out of the busy 
With all my iron powers of mind and body and | world. 
will! ; 
: And no meet again. Those twenty years have 
Other loves have died out—I have seen them all | i. aia a ve 
capent 5 , | You enn see what I have endured—’tis graven on 
But one, amid their ruins, is vital within a my face 
em. | You are free; for he who took your love from me is 
Once, and only once in our lives, our lips have | dead. 
met, | Those twenty years have not robbed you of a 
| 























Perhaps you will wed another, and be as happy 
again ; 
I dare not hope you cherish one olden thought of 
me. 
But I know you wil] love me only, where there is 
no more pain, 
In the land I so long for—in the life that is to be. 


Good-bye! Ah! the same sweet smile that marked 
our brief farewells, 
In the beautiful by-past time, in the golden sum- 
mers of yore! 
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It pains me to leave you now; but within my heart 
there dwells 
The abiding hope we shall meet again, to part no 
more. 


There, in that deathless home, no love of husband 
or child 
Shall dispossess me then. 
die. 
That is the hope I live oa now. 
And foolish. I cannot tell. 
Good-bye ! 


Our old love cannot 


It may be wild 
I simply know it. 








THE SORROWS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


**In much wisdom is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” —Eccles. i. 18. 





= 


SyZ URELY a strange, a sad, a dispiriting | 


And yet, if we proceed, by a bold leap, from the 


text is that which we have selected | condition of those masses who are the natural 
from the words of the Wise Preacher | objects of primary education, up to those advanced 
—the connection of “grief” with | guards, so to say, of human knowledge whose very 
‘wisdom ;” the increase of “ sorrow” | names are household words amongst us, we shall 


made proportionate to the increase of “knowledge!” | probably feel, without, of course, being able quite 
It is a text that, at first sight, seems to contradict | to put ourselves in their place, that in the ad- 


the whole of our present experience. The very re- 
‘verse is the doctrine we find advanced on all hands, 
especially in the present day—viz., the dependence 
of happiness on wisdom; the close connection, as of 
cause and effect, between enlightenment and pros- 
perity. It will be worth while to look for a moment 
into the causes of this apparent discrepancy, this 
seeming clash and collision between the revealed 
Word of God and the tone of current opinion. It 
is strange, and sad as strange, to hear the wisest 
of men thus, as it were, depreciating his own wis- 
dom, comprising even that in his plaintive refrain, 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 
plan for arriving at a true understanding of this 


The best | 





subject is to look fairly at our human knowledge, | 
our attainable wisdom, so as to see in what, if any, | 


particulars it does seem to involve “ grief,” and to | 
be hedged about with “ sorrow.” By such means | 
we shall better be enabled to comprehend in what 
sense, and under what limitations, the Preacher is | 
here speaking. For with some qualifications and | 
under some reservations we feel sure he must be 
speaking. As a broad and general assertion we | 
could not admit it. We are accustomed to look 
upon the wisest as also the hyppiest of mankind. 
The whole meaning of this great educational 
movement, which is so characteristic of the pre- 
sent age, is that we feel the happiness of the 
people depends on their knowledge. Knowledge | 
is not only power, but happiness too. The 
Preacher appears to assert the direct contradictory | 
of this; whilst still eur assessment of the value of | 
knowledge scems certified to us by the test of 
ordinary experience. 





| mutilated men! ‘These problems are so compli- 


vanced position in point of knowledge to which 
they have attained, any obstacle to progress is 
a “sore Jet and hindrance.” And such obstacles, 
as a fact, exist. When a man has well-nigh 
exhausted attainable knowledge, he frets at the 
restraints which hold him back. 

The wisest have ever confessed this,—confessed 
they were but children gathering shells on the 
shore of Truth, while the great unexplored ocean 
lies out beyond in its mystery and majesty. They 
fret and beat themselves like a bird at the bars of 
its cage, trying to know more, trying to beat down 
the barriers that hedge them in. 

This is naturally the position of the few only, 
the most advanced thinkers of an age; but it 
re-acts upon the many. We cannot cast our eyes 
up to the star-studded sky on a clear night with- 
out feeling how little we know of those myriad 
worlds, but also how little the wisest can tell us. 

The same fact, as we know, meets us in a hun- 
dred of the daily mysteries of ordinary nature by 
which we are surrounded. 

And this feeling, which evokes a sense of sad- 
ness even in face of mere physical facts, becomes 
intensified when it passes into a moral atmo- 
sphere. Look at war, for instance, where the foul 
passions of men stand side by side with the 
heroism of the soldier’s self-devotion in a quarrel 
other than his own; and the thoroughly angels’ 
work of those who tend the sick and dying —where 
the holy emblem of Christ’s cross marks out his 
workers on the battle-field or teeming hospital, or 
surmounts the ambulance with its awful load of 
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cated that they positively distress us. We know 
so much, and yet know so little, that our very 
knowledge is painful, because it is leavened with 
incapacity. 

Still more, perhaps, is this fact perceptible if, 
from the world without, we turn to the little world 
within, taxing our knowledge of self or of one 
another. So “fearfully and wonderfully are we 
made ’—speaking less of the physical frame than 
the complicated mental machinery—that intro- 
spection does indeed reveal to us our ignorance 
in that most essential of all kinds of knowledge, 
the knowledge of self. Not, however, that in this 
case the feeling need only be of a negative kind. 
It is not only what we do not know, but what we 
do know, that may cause pain and sorrow; such 


t 
u 


re Pond . } 
sorrow as the Wise King has here linked so sadly 


with knowledge. Who that looks honestly into 
self can say that self is quite what he would 
wish? Nay, how few of us are there who, so look- 
ing, would not confess it to be very very far from 
what even they would desire! Take simple in- 
stances. How scldom we can calculate on self! 
How unfit we are for emergencies! We form for 
ourselves plans of action, and when the crisis 
comes we act quite differently. The knowledge 
of these failures in the past, and the moral cer- 
tainty that they will occur in the future, must 
lead to distrust of self. 

And so, too, of others on whom we thought we 
could calculate as surely as on self. How often 
all the treasure of affection we had committed 
to them is ruthlessly and recklessly squandered! 
It sometimes seems as though the calm regularity 
of Nature, the mysterious serenity of the sunrise 
and sunset, the day and night, the change of 
seasons, the calculable habits of the lower animals 
—as though all this were reversed, all disturbed 
by man’s free will being given to him, like a dan- 
gerous gift, by God; dangerous, because involving 
such deep obligations. 

This, too, throws us up to that higher sphere 
of knowledge, the knowledge of God. We cannot 
think of self without thinking of God. The soul’s 
origin and destiny are solved only by that sublime 
monosyllable—God. 

Do thoughts of God bring grief and sorrow ? 
Under some aspects, yes. Looked at, for example, 


in the way of our own unlikeness to God; or again | 


(as in Nature), our own ignorance of God; or again, 
as to the slender links that bind us to God, when 
we are told sympathy is so possible. These are, 
if one may so say, natural phases of the knowledge 
of God which are hedged round with the ‘same 
thorns, that, here on fallen earth, bar access to the 
Tree of Knowledge. 

It is a very common expression to speak of one 
being a “sadder though a wiser man.” 


verb seems to recognise some sort of connection | 





That pro- | 


between sorrow and wisdom; and the particular 
text of Solomon that we are considering only recog. 
nises this fact, and goes no further. It seems 
strange that it should do so, unless we bear in 
| mind that it is the present object of the Preacher 
, only to notice such aspects of the subject as belong 
strictly to human knowledge, only to beat out 
such chords as harmonise with his plaintive 
| refrain, “ Vanity of vanities!” The words at first 
blush do read strangely. They might even stagger 
us if we were not careful to notice their place in 
| the Preacher’s argument, and the qualifications 
| under which they are uttered. 
Probably there never was a sermon preached, or 
| a moral essay penned, from which it would not be 
| possible to extract purely heathen sentiments by 
taking isolated passages away from their context, 
| Let us do the reverse of this, dovetailing this text 
| as it were into the context from which we have for 
the moment separated it. What is the known 
spirit and purpose of this Book of the Ecclesiastes? 
Why, exactly to do what long experience of the 
world enables a wise man to do—to set down as it 
were in parallel columns the world’s goods and 
heaven’s goods, and then strike the balance be- 
tween then. Let us contrast with the pervading 
“vanity of vanities ” throughout this pensive book 
the fine prescription of duty that closes it in, and 
then the purpose flashes at once upon us. The 
whole of that beautiful twelfth chapter, beginning, 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” is, as it were, the antithesis to the “ vanity 
'of vanities” that has been so monotonously 
repeated as the characteristic of all human know- 
ledge. 

Let us, too, go along with this golden-mouthed 
Preacher; not indeed with his words of eloquence 
and wisdom (we may not hope it), but in our own 
simple fashion, contrasting the “vanity of vani- 
ties,” the “grief,” the sorrow that appertain to all 
our merely human knowledge, with the joy and 
peace of believing which sanctifies all such know- 
ledge directly it is leavened with Divine faith. 
That is the simple solution of our present problem. 
We are soon relieved from our difficulty. This 
Preacher is not preaching down knowledge or 
wisdom; he would not be the great Preacher he is 
if ke did; he is only pointing out “the more 

excellent way;” only showing that there is some- 
| thing that may go along with knowledge and quite 
do away with its else inevitable grief, something 

| that coexists with wisdom, and utterly alters its 
| proportion with sorrow. ‘ The fear of the Lord, 
' that is wisdom; and to depart from evil, that is 
| understanding.” There is no grief, no sorrow, in 
| this wisdom. Nay, such wisdom as comes down 
from above, quite takes away the thorns whsch the 
Fall left in mere human knowledge. 

Let us take the separate spheres we mentioned 


| 
| 
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. TAY at ly ms 1 >) r hie . } 
just now, and very simply examine how this truth 


stands good. 

First of all: it was said that, to the merely 
human student—that is much the same as saying, 
to the materialist—the contemplation of Nature, 
the constitution of things around him, is beset with 
insuperable difficulties, and these difficulties are 
actual griefs and sorrows. 

What is the ditference of aspect in the case of 
the Christian? Just this, that the Christian puts 
in place of abstract Nature a personal God; in 
place of Law, God's Providence; and so he is 
content to say, “ What my Father doth is well.” 
This is no fanciful case. We know there are those 
who have outstripped their compeers in worldly 
knowledge—scientific knowledge—who would give 
all they know for the simple faith of a peasant or 
a child. They can read the heavens like a book, 
they delve for knowledge below the surface of the 
earth, or of the deep mysterious sea, but of Him 
who made the heavens and earth and sea their 
science tells them not; and all must be demon- 
stration for their acceptance. I am thinking of 
one such wha said to me, oh, so sadly! arguing 
against the survival of man after death, “ We are 
only like waves on the great ocean of existence: 
we break upon the rock. We are gone. There 
has been no real personality, therefore there is no 
survival.” 

That is exactly how the old heathens worked out 
the problem. What a sad solution itis. This is 
the kind of knowledge Solomon terms sorrow. 
Think of one of those wise men of old lamenting 
that whilst the flowers that withered in late 
autumn came again with spring, there was no 
springtide for man! he died and was lost. 

Contrast with such a lamentation the hopeful 
tears of the simplest Christian over a dead child, 
or a dear friend, and there we have the most com- 
plete picture of the sorrow of mere worldly know- 
ledge, the “perfect peace” when that human 
knowledge is supplemented by Divine revelation. 


Then, again, we spoke of self, and what dark | 
. | 
mysteries we ourselves are to ourselves and each | 


to other. When we come to take into account— 
what only revelation can tell us—morals and meta- 
physics leave us wholly at a loss—when we come 


to consider that the dark shadow of the Fall has | 


passed over man’s nature, once made “in the 
image of God,” then the mysteries become ex- 
plained. We see how it is we cannot depend on 
self or on one another, and why we are such 
dark enigmas one to the other. Add to this the 
great fact of redemption, the boundless _possi- 
bilities opened up by Christ’s incarnation and 
death, and then a ray of hopeful light streams in 
across the dark picture. Nature, ruined and 


degraded in the First, is recreated and renewed in 
the Second Adam. 


| We cannot dwell on this as we would wish. Let 
; us go on to the next department of knowledge— 
| man’s conception of God. Look at the grotesque 
| ideas which man, unaided from on high, has formed 
| of God; or the most grotesque of all—that, namely, 
| of the fool who says there is no God; and then 
| let us take up the poor man’s well-thumbed Bible 
| and open it at any page we will, and again contrast 
| the sorrows of worldly knowledge with the peace 
passing understanding that fills the heart God has 
| touched! And what do we infer from all this? 
| What does the Ecclesiastes argue from it? That 
we should depreciate and despise human know- 
| ledge? Not atall. His first prayer had been for 
| a wise and understanding heart. He was perhaps 
| the very last man who ever lived that would have 
| boom likely to undervalue worldly wisdom. We 
| scarcely dream how largely the heathen philosophy 
of antiquity drew upon the stores of this wise 
Preacher. No; what he does is this: he takes his 
own wisdom—takes the highest wisdom attainable 
by man—and he asks, What is it by itself? That 
is the point to dwell upon. Grief and sorrow— 
vanity of vanities. The knowledge of God, and 
life based on that knowledge, is the only real com- 
plement of human wisdom. The problem, as we 
know, is being agitated at this very hour in our 
| midst. The advantages of worldly wisdom, of 
| secular education, is admitted on all hands. ‘The 
questions raised are (1) Is it well to combine any 
religious instruction? (2) If so, how and where 
shall that instruction be given? Into the compli- 
cations of that question we are not now going. 
We speak rather of the culture of the individual 
soul, and from the words of the Great Preacher 
warn persons that they want something more than 
worldly wisdom to make them happy men and 
women. Worldly wisdom alone may make them 
great people, may gratify the ends of earthly 
ambition; but it will not make them happy, 
Solomon was wise all along, but only late in life 
came the knowledge that wisdom must be supple- 
mented with goodness. “Jesus Christ, the way, 
the truth, and the life,’ that is the simple lore 
we find in the Bible. For our worldly learning we 
must go elsewhere. Stop short at that, and know- 
ledge shall issue in grief, sorrow shall be propor- 
tioned to such wisdom. ‘There, in the Holy Book, 
ve may by God’s grace gather outlines of that 
| knowledge “ that cometh down from above.” And 
' then, when the kingdoms of this world shall have 
become the kingdoms of God and of his Christ, 
there shal! be no such clash and collision between 
knowledge and happiness, for all knowledge shall 
be exhausted and absorbed in God, and the text 

we have considered shall be, or may be altered to 
its great antithesis, ‘ In much wisdom is much, is 
| perfect bliss; and he that increaseth knowledge in- 
' creaseth happiness.” 


| 
| 
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A PARENT’S PRAYER. 


aVORD Jesus, in Thy tenderness, 

it ie Upon this child look down ; 

—— Surround him with Thy loving care, 
And mark him for Thine own. 





In faith we bring him to Thy feet, 
Thou Keeper of Thy sheep ; 

Oh, take this lamb within Thy fold, 
And him in safety keep. 


Oh, may he early seek Thy face, 
And hear Thy living voice ; 

And hearing—follow and obey, 
And following—rejoice. 


We know not now his path on earth, 
But all is clear to Thee ; 

Be Thou his Guide, Defender, Friend, | 
Whate’er that path may be. | 





We would not ask his portion here, 
But in Thyself, O Lord, 

That he may live and feed and grow, 
In Thy most holy Word. 


May he victorious ke o’er sin, 
Through Thy most precious blood, 

And, clad in Christian panoply, 
Maintain the truth of God; 


That when in glory Thou dost come 
Triumphant he may stand, 

Robed in the garments pure and white 
Of Thine own faithful band ; 


Singing the song which none may know, 
Save those who follow Thee ; 

“ Found without fault before the throne 
To all eternity.” 








THE BLUE SPECTACLES. 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN. IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER II. 
BARAH looked so pleasant that it was 
impossible to be afraid of her, and so 
| Katie was just going to tell her what 
she had come to see when she caught 
* sight of Miss Holgate herself coming up 
the path, and it seemed to the little girl as if her face 
was sterner and her blue spectacles bigger than ever. 

The sight was quite too much for Kate’s courage. 
Without waiting a moment to consider, she started 
off down the garden as fast as she could, brushing 
past the startled lady, and getting safely into Dr. 
Marsden’s yard, long before Sarah could tell her 
mistress who she was. 

Both the little girls were out of breath when they 
reached the nursery again, and found, for a wonder, 
that Jenny had not missed them. At first they 
thought they would not tell her what they had done, 








but I am glad to say the secret lay so heavily on 
their consciences that they changed their minds, and 
confessed it all, listening very humbly to the rebuke | 
she administered, and promising never to do so again, | 
which promise was strictly kept, although Katie | 
quite longed for another sight of the fishes. 
However, they did not give up watching the garden | 
from the window, and before very many weeks had | 
passed by, one day they saw a little girl, with bright 
golden hair and a merry face, walking there with | 
Miss Holgate. They did wonder who she could be, | 
and when they saw her day after day, sometimes | 
playing alone, sometimes with Miss Holgate, the | 
desire to know about her became very great. At 
last Jenny told them she had heard the strange little 


girl was an orphan niece of Miss Holgate’s, who had 
come to live with her aunt always; and when Katie 
and Winny heard that, they thought directly how 
dreadful it must be to be Miss Holgate’s niece, and 
live with her. They prepared themselves to bestow 
an immense amount of pity on the stranger, but 
when they saw her the next morning in the garden, 
as usual, playing with the old black cat, and then 
throwing crumbs to the fishes, and then dancing 
about, she looked so happy and merry that somehow 
or other their pity vanished away. 

After a time Miss Holgate’s niece, whose name was 
Jessie Frost, used always to look up and nod to 
Katie and Winny when she saw them at the window; 
and, at last, one day Dr. Marsden told his two little 
daughters that Miss Holgate had asked him to let 
them visit her niece the next day. 

What intense excitement took possession of them 
when they heard they were to go, to be sure! They 
hardly knew what they were about. It was certainly 
very nice to be friends with Jessie, but then it was 
by no means so nice to venture co near to Miss 
Holgate. 

But when the time came Winny could not go, 
for one of the bad headaches she was subject to came 
on, and so Katie had to set out alone. 

The servant opened the door, but Jessie was close 
by, and seized hold of Katie at once, taking her up- 
stairs to her own play-room. 

“ Auntie’s gone out for a little time, but she will 
be back by tea-time. She said we must play up here, 
because it is so cold in the garden now. Oh! I am 
so glad you are come!” was her greeting. 
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It was such a delightful afternoon Katie had | look up at all, because she felt so sure Miss Holgate 


alone with her new friend. Jessie showed her all her | 
playthings, her books and her dolls, of which she | 
had a great number ; and they examined, too, a most | 
wonderful doll’s house, with doors that would open 


and shut, and with such nicely-furnished rooms in it. 


So, long before tea-time came, the two children had | 


told one another most of their various secrets, and 
had promised always to be friends, which promise 
was accompanied by some hugging and kissing. 

But at last Miss Holgate came back, and the 
children were sent for into the cosy room where she 
mostly sat, Katie feeling very shy indeed as she went 
down-stairs, and wishing very much Winny was with 
her. 

Miss Holgate was sitting very upright in her 
chair, and Katie thought her back did look an un- 
comfortable, disagreeable sort of a back; but when 
she turned round and saw the children, such a nice 
smile lit up her face, and she kissed Katie so kindly, 
that the little girl was quite surprised, and began 
to think Miss Holgate couldn’t be so bad as she had 
thought. 

As for Jessie, any one could see that she wasn’t a 
bit afraid of her aunt, and that she loved her dearly ; 
and when tea was ready, she actually was allowed to 
pour it out. 

I really think Katie enjoyed the evening more 
than she had done the afternoon, Miss Holgate told 
them such beautiful stories and let them play such 
tricks. Katie wondered more and more how it was 
she had ever thought her a cross, disagreeable per- 
son, and thought, too, how surprised Winny would 
be when she told her how mistaken they had been. 

The time went very fast, and at last Katie was 
sent for, and when Miss Holgate bade her good-bye, 
she asked her whether she would come and see her 
again, Katie was just going to say, “Oh yes,” 
when there darted into her mind two thoughts. 
The first was, that her papa had often told her, his 
little daughter must always be very truthful, and 
never deceive any one; and the second was that she 
and Winny had been in the habit of saying rather 
unkind things about Miss Holgate, which, if she 
knew, might keep her from letting them come to sce 
Jessie, 

Katie felt very uncomfortable, and for a minute or 
two she did not answer at all, although Miss Holgate 


was looking at her with rather a surprised face ; but | 


at last she summoned up all her courage, and making 
one great effort, said, “ Please, papa told me always 
to speak the truth, and he said it was nearly as bad to 
hide wrong things as to tell a realstory. Perhaps if 
you knew Winny and I used to say we didn’t lixe 
you at all, and that you were ugly and cross, you 
wouldn’t let us come to see you.” 


By the time Katie had finished this long speech, 
her face was crimson all over, and she dared not | 








must be very angry with her; and yet she felt glad 
she had been honest and spoken the truth. : 

Miss Holgate did not look a bit cross, though; 
there was quite a pleased smile upon her face, and 
her eyes were twinkling} Behind her blue spectavies, 
just as they always did when she approved of what 


| was going on. 


She drew Katie quite close to her, and then said, 
“You are a brave little girl, and an honest one too, 
Katie. You and I must be great friends, I can see. 
Only you must try to learn the lesson, that ugly 
people are not always cross as well.” 

So Kate went home, feeling a very happy child; 
but was rather disappointed to find that Winny 
was sound asleep in bed, and that therefore she 
must keep the account of all that had happened 
until the morning. 

Miss Holgate and Katie did become great friends. 
Nor was Winny left out—indeed, the two children 
went so frequently to Holly Lodge, that at last they 
always felt quite as if they were at home when 
there. 

Then, when the bright spring came again, they 
played about all they liked in the garden they had 
once so wanted to go in, and they fed the fishes with 
crumbs until they grew weary of it. They made 
daisy chains too, sitting on the lawn, under one of 
the old apple-trees, and were about as happy as three 
children with nothing to trouble them could be. How 
happy that is I must leave you children to say; for 
Iam quite sure I must rot tell you any more now 
about Katie and Winny; only if you are any of you 
inclined to think that, because any one is old and 
ugly, therefore she must be cross and disagreeable 
as well, perhaps you will just remember Miss Holgate, 
and wait until you know for certain. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

7. A future judgment is plainly recognised in 
two passages of the book of Ecclesiastes. Give 
them. 

8. Peter’s classification of Paul’s Epistles with the 
Scriptures (2 Peter iii. 16) is an argument that he 
himself did not claim infallibility. How so? 

9. After our Lord’s prediction to Peter of the 
manner of his death, what command did he address 
to him? 

10. Quote a passage from the Epistles explanatory 
of Luke xxiii. 31—“If they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

11. From one of the Psalms whose authorship is 
ascribed to Moses, we may infer that the duration of 
human life in his day must have been something 
about the same as at present. Show this. 

12. The form of greeting in St. James’s Epistle 
ocours only in one other place in Scripture. Where? 
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BIBLE NOTES. 
CHRIST'S FIRST PARABLE (Luke viii, 5—15). 


It was the ordinary and most 
popular method of instruction in 
Eastern countries, and was most 
frequently adopted by our Lord as 
the best method of teaching spiritual truths. Every 


tion. 





parable of Christ’s is accordingly told with a purpose. | 
_ It is contained in these words: 
| hear.” 


It is a natural description of some spiritual fact. We 
must therefore, in seeking for the meaning of any 
parable, take care to understand the purpose with 
which it was spoken, and having discovered that, 
seek for all the light which the parable was intended 


PARABLE is an image or representa. | 


to throw on the particular subject which it was | 


meant to illustrate. We must not strain parables, 
and try to find meanings in, and to build up doctrines 
upon, every little detail which, in all likelihood, may 


have been introduced only to fill in the background | 
of the picture, and give the scene a thoroughly | 


natural appearance. 


The parable of the sower was the first parable | 


spoken by Christ. It is recorded in Mark iv. 1, and 
in Matt. xiii. 1 also. The scene described is one 
to be witnessed daily at a certain period of the year— 
a sower sowing seed, and the varied results of the 
droppings of that seed into the earth. 

“ Some fell by the way side.” It was the same kind 


of seed that was sown, or fell in each case; the | 


variety of results was not due to there being any 
different kinds of seed, but to the different qualities 
of the various portions of ground where it was 
sown. “The way side” probably means the side of the 
footpath, which generally in the East—and, indeed, 
often at home—ran through the cultivated field ; 


and some of the same kind of grain, but a great ec~- 
trast to the seed upon the rocks, or the way side, oy 
in the midst of weeds; for it brings forth fruit a 
hundredfold. The word hundredfold is not used as 
expressing a distinct and accurately ascertained 
result, but as indicating a great and rich harvest. 

The lesson of this parable is unmistakably clear, 
“Take heed how ye 
The meaning of the details is given by the 
Divine Speaker himself. The seed is his word. That 
on the way side represents those who hear, but do not 
let the word enter into them; it lies on the surface, 
and so the ever-watchful eye of the Evil One sees it 
and removes it. 

The seed which fell upon the rock entered in, but 
only, as it were, skin-deep, not deep enough to take 
root. Religion by some people is received with 
excitement (“with joy,” is the description of the 
way in which it was received by those who fell 
away so soon), and people think then it must be all 
right. Religion which begins with mere outward 
display of excitement, is apt to end there too. 

The seed which is choked by the thorns depicts the 


, very sad case of those—alas ! how many—who receive 


the truth, and allow it to grow up and make a certain 


| appearance, but riches, cares, worldliness—those rank 


weeds—stifle it. Yet riches, worldliness, and such 
like are thought to be anything but ‘“ weeds”— 
stifling weeds—by most of us. 

There is a bright side to the picture. Teachers 
and preachers, sowers of the seed of truth, need not 
be cast down. If some sowing is so profitless, other 


| sowing is rewarded with an abundant and rich har- 


such a path as our Lord and his disciples walked on | 
when they plucked the ears of corn and ate them, | 
rubbing them in their hands, and thus excited the 


angry hostility of the self-righteous Pharisees. In- 
stead of sinking into the ground, as it did where the 
soil was softer, the portion of seed which fell here 
lay exposed on the “trodden” path, and the birds 
devoured it. 


vest; fruits a hundredfold more than our ability, 
a hundredfold more than our earnestness, a hundred- 
fold more than our love, a hundredfold more than 
our deservings—such is the reward of the faithful 
sower. 

Let us take heed how we “ read” God’s Word, as 
well as how we hear it. Few people read their Bibles 


| simply to find out the truth, relying upon God’s pro- 


“Some fell upon a rock’’—that is, there were por- | 


tions of the field where there was only a thin layer 
of earth, and a hard rock beneath—and what fell on 
such soil withered away the moment it sprang up. 

“ Some fell among thorns.’ The sower had abund- 


mise to give the help of his Holy Spirit to guide us 
to a knowledge of the truth. Many read the Bible 
as if reading it were a kind of charm, or a task to be 


| performed ; or perhaps they only go to it when they 


ance of seed, and scattered it profusely in every part 


of the field. The rank weeds aud thorns springing 
up around another portion “choked” it, or stifled it. 
“ Other fell on good ground”—part of the same field, 


| “an honest and good heart.” 


want to look up some passage in favour of a parti- 
cular opinion of their own. Reading the Word, or 
hearing it in such a spirit, is not sowing the seed in 
Take heed how ye 
hear, 











